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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

themselves innovations at one time. What was before the 
dactylic hexameters of Homer? and before the blank verse 
of Surrey? And how does the free verse of Theocritus jus- 
tify itself against Homer; or the prose and verse mixed to- 
gether in Shakespeare's plays justify itself against the classic 
verse of the French drama? 

A poem comes out of the vibrations of the soul — the 
rhythmical vibration of the soul. For all vibration is rhyth- 
mical. And this is the vibration which by its dynamic comes 
up into words, and effects subtle and inherent cadence even 
where no definite rhythm is attempted. Out of this state- 
ment someone may construct a definition of poetry — a defini- 
tion that will include all poetry worth including and will 
exclude all writing which is only verse. 

Edgar Lee Masters 

REVIEWS 

The Shoes of Happiness and Other Poems, by Edwin Mark- 
ham. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

In certain of his poems Mr. Markham's democracy 
bridges the gulf between rhymed eloquence and poetry. In 
The Man with the Hoe, especially, the passion for social 
righteousness fuses into a white heat and is molded by the 
poet into a pure form .of austere beauty. Here, as with 
Isaiah and Ezekial, social righteousness becomes spiritual 
beauty, and thus a lofty poetic motive. 

But when the muse, jealous of other passions, deserts 
her over-burdened votary, the verse, however noble in mo- 
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tive, loses poetic magic. This is the trouble with The Chant 
of the Vultures, Love's Hero-World, The Jews, Freedom, 
and other poems suggested by the great war or other prob- 
lems of modern politics. It is the trouble also with Lowell's 
Commemoration Ode, which may stand as our most con- 
spicuous American example of a noble poem manque — 
social passion not quite fused into a form of perfect art, and 
achieving therefore merely rhymed eloquence instead of 
poetry. 

Two or three of Mr. Markham's best quatrains in this 
manner may serve to emphasize the point. The first is from 
Freedom: 

Man is the conscript of an endless quest, 
A long divine adventure without re^t. 
Each hard-earned freedom withers to a bond : 
Freedom forever is beyond — beyond. 

The second is from The Fear for Thee, My Country: 

I fear the vermin that shall undermine 
Senate and citadel and school and shrine — 
The Worm of Greed, the fatted Worm of Ease, 
And all the crawling progeny of these. 

And here is the most eloquent quatrain from Virgilia, which 
is in the same class with the others, though its motive is per- 
sonal rather than social passion : 

One thing shines clear in the heart's sweet reason, 

One lightning over the chasm runs— 
That to turn from love is the world's one treason 
That darkens all the suns. 

The present volume contains many poems of this kind — 
a kind not without honor, even though the honor be not 
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the muse's own award. The Six Stories are excellently told ; 
they move with a light swinging gait, from a heart full of 
sympathy and humor. The Shoes of Happiness is perhaps 
the best of these — at least it is the gayest ; but in How Oswald 
Dined with God and How the Great Guest Came the mo 1 
tive of social righteousness is expressed in tales poignant and 
beautiful. Mr. Mafkham knows when to stop in telling a 
story ; all his tales end with a good climax. 

But the book has more magical moments — poems or 
parts of poems, which prove once more that Mr. Markham 
is a poet. At Friends with Life contains this fine stanza: 

There on the Hills of summer let me lie 
On the cool grass in friendship with the sky. 
Let me lie there in love with earth and sun, 
And wonder up at the light-foot winds that run, 
Stirring the delicate edges of the trees 
And shaking down a music of the seas. 

The brief poem, San Francisco Falling, is one of the best 
in the book, its eighth line being especially beautiful : 

A groan of earth in labor pain, 

Her ancient agony and strain ; 

A tremor of the granite floors — 

A heave of seas, a wrench of shores, 

A crash of walls, a moan of lips, 

A terror on the towers and ships; 

Blind streets where men and ghosts go by; 

Whirled smoke mushrooming on the sky; 

Roofs, turrets, domes, with one acclaim 

Turned softly to a bloom of flame ; 

A thousand dreams of joy, of power, 

Gone in the splendor of an hour. 
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And in Wind and Lyre, perhaps the finest of his lyrics, 
Mr. Markham gives us an impassioned and beautiful prayer- 
song: 

Thou art the wind and I the lyre : 

Strike, O Wind, on the sleeping strings — 
Strike till the dead heart stirs and sings ! 

I am the altar and thou the fire : 
Burn, O Fire, to a snowy flame — 
Burn me clean of the mortal blame ! 

I am the night and thou the dream : 

Touch me softly and thrill me deep, 

When all is white on the hills of sleep. 
Thou art the moon and I the stream : 

Shine to the trembling heart of me, 

Light my soul to the mother-sea. 

H. M. 

The Poet in the Desert, by Charles Erskine Scott Wood. 

Privately printed : Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. Wood's special distinction is that he really "enters 
into the desert," that his poetry really presents something of 
the color and glory, the desolation and tragedy, of this won- 
derland at our western gates. Thus the best of this poem is 
its Prologue, which is a desert rhapsody, rather than its fif- 
teen-hundred lines, more or less, of dialogue between the Poet 
and Truth. 

I do not mean that such an arraignment of present-day 
injustices, and such ardor for true social democracy, is be- 
yond the range of poetic art, but merely that this poet's mind 
as yet mingles too much propaganda with its motive. Like 
Mr. Markham, he is in danger of alienating his muse by be- 
coming an exhorter for social righteousness. To be sure there 
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